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however, is not to deny the genuine value of Schmidt's work, for the early 
history of these Acts is undoubtedly much more accurately understood 
than before, by reason of his careful and learned investigations. 

J. W. Platner. 
Andover Theological Seminary. 



JESUS AND THE GOSPELS. 

For many years now it has been true that every representative sheaf of 
new writings on the origin of Christianity has presented a great variety of 
conflicting views. This fact, whether we regard it complacently as a sign 
of life, or see in it an evidence of the inexplicable character of the problems, 
is still daily illustrated. The books now to be noticed are no exception. 
On the one hand, we are told that no inconsiderable part even of Mark's 
gospel is to be credited to the redactor, that Luke invented some of his 
"facts," that the author of our Matthew adapted the ancient gospel material 
to catechetical and liturgical use, and that the fourth gospel does not claim 
to be historical, but is a defense of orthodox Gnosticism; and, on the other 
hand, we read a work, approved by high ecclesiastical authority, which 
demonstrates that the four gospels were written by the men whose names 
they bear, that they contain no additions of a later age, not even the conclu- 
sion of Mark's gospel or the Johannean story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery — a work that allows the present necessity of a critical study of the 
gospels chiefly in order to answer the difficulties of "Protestants and ration- 
alists," and that closes with the genealogy of the Virgin. 

Yet if the critical field, like Dante's world, appears at times to be a 
wilderness, or even, like a section of his "Purgatory," a "forest of thick- 
crowded ghosts," nevertheless it will still be cultivated, and will doubtless 
produce ever richer harvests. 

It is an interesting fact that two veteran Old Testament scholars — Well- 
hausen and Briggs — have almost simultaneously published the results of 
critical investigation of the gospels. The work of Wellhausen 1 which we are 
to consider is a compact and suggestive commentary on Mark. It gives also 
a translation of the text, which is a practical part of the book for the German 
reader, as it marks an advance on the revised Luther Bible. It takes no 
account of other interpretations of the gospel, ancient or modern. The 
reader gets without delay or confusion the results of the author's study. 
As regards the Greek text, especial attention is given to the readings of the 
Sinaitic Syriac and D. To the latter source Wellhausen gives more weight 

1 Das Evcmgelium Marci Uebersetzt und erklart von J. Wellhausen. Berlin: 
Reimer, 1903. 146 pages. 
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than does Schmidt, 2 whose work we shall compare in some points with that 
of Wellhausen. In the first place, Schmidt sees in our Mark very little 
that need be regarded as later than Mark — few additions to his gospel; 
while Wellhausen finds a great deal. Among the more important of his edi- 
torial passages are 1 : 2, 3 ; 2 : 15-20; 3 = 7-12, 13-19 ; 6 : 7-13, 14-29, 30-33 ; chap. 
13; 14:17-21. Very often, if not in the majority of cases, the separation 
of this editorial matter is a little too off-hand and positive. Thus, e. g., 
of 2 : 18 it is said that it comes from a later revision and is wanting in Matthew 
and Luke (p. 20). No support for this dictum is given, for, of course, the 
fact that the verse is not found in Matthew and Luke is not a proof that it 
may not have stood in Mark. Again, the sending out of the Twelve in 
Galilee (Mark 6:7-13) is said to contain "no historical tradition" (p. 46); 
and the sole ground for this conclusion is the following statement: "The 
apostolate is here established by Jesus, yet does not really appear on the 
scene. The Twelve make an experiment, and are afterward just as 
dependent and passive as before, though the experiment was successful." 
But this is not clear. Is there any evidence that Jesus did not wish to have 
the Twelve with him, as they were, after this mission through Galilee ? 
Because once sent out, must they continue to preach and heal; or was it 
their duty to leave their Master from time to time and go forth to exercise 
their apostleship ? 

It is worthy of note that both Wellhausen and Schmidt, contrary to the 
general view of scholars, think that Mark may well have concluded his 
writing at 16:8. Schmidt sees in the ending only a certain stylistic negli- 
gence (p. 49); Wellhausen regards it as in harmony with 16:4, and says: 
"Es fehlt nichts; es ware Schade wenn noch etwas hinterher kame." He 
thinks the author intended to announce the resurrection in the statement 
that the women who came with spices found the stone rolled away. This 
had been done by the Lord as he came forth (pp. 145, 146). 

The method of Wellhausen in dealing with the origin of Mark charac- 
terizes his interpretation of the details of the gospel. Thus, e. g., take the 
case of the demoniacs in the synagogue of Capernaum. Wellhausen does 
not, indeed, make out of this demoniac an agent of the Pharisees, as does 
Lincke, 3 but he thinks that the words both of this demoniac and of the 
others are a late interpretation of inarticulate cries. In proof he refers to 
Mark 1:26; 5:559:26, and Luke 9 : 39. These passages, however, do not 

' Die Geschichte Jesu. Erlautert von D. Paul Wilhelm Schmidt. Tubingen 
und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 423 pages. 

3 Jesus in Kapernaum: Ein Versuch zur ErklUrung des Markus-Evangeliums. 
Von Karl F. A. Lincke. Tubingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 44 pages. 
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appear to establish, or even necessarily to favor, that view. The fact that 
sufferers are sometimes said to have cried out, when no words are given for 
their cry, does not indicate that when words are given these must be regarded 
as unhistorical. Doubtless, according to the popular belief, demons could 
see what flesh and blood cannot, but it appears difficult to separate the 
words of the demons from the original Mark. 

The feeding of a multitude one evening by the lake is regarded as his- 
torical (p. 53) ; but Wellhausen's treatment of the event is not more satis- 
factory than other attempts to understand it without the acceptance of a 
great "sign." He says: "The wonder disappears with the numbers, which 
in oral tradition habitually degenerate." What actually happened was that 
Jesus took the provision which his disciples had on hand and shared it with 
the invited guests. But if this was all, why did the act lead to an attempt 
to make Jesus King ? 

Another illustration of the point in question is furnished by his treatment 
of Mark 6:46-52. He makes some remarks on the location of Bethsaida, 
and dismisses the narrative as a whole with the words that it is "an exag- 
gerated variant" of the story of the stilling of the storm. Now, it is plain 
that the evangelist did not so regard it, and probable that the Christians of 
his day did not regard it in this light — men not wholly unfitted to judge. 
Therefore an interpreter of the gospel who puts forth such a view is under 
some obligation to be less oracular and more illuminative. 

Take as a final example the discussion of the title "the Son of man." 
Wellhausen gives more space to this than to any other single point in the 
gospel (pp. 17, 65-69). But there is a lack both of clearness and conclu- 
siveness in his argument. It is not wholly clear, for the author at one time 
speaks of the tide as a messianic "self-designation" (Selbstbezeichnung), 
and says that on the lips of Jesus it means Messiah; and then later declares 
that it is scarcely intelligible in the mouth of Jesus, is unsatisfactorily 
attested, and that it only became current in the Christian community. Nor 
is his explanation conclusive. He starts from the Aramaic barnascha, 
which, he says, means nothing more than "man;" but he gives no proof of 
this assertion. The evangelists, who may be supposed to have known 
Aramaic, certainly distinguished between 6 avBpwiros and 6 vios tov AvOpanrov. 
Wellhausen imagines that the tide came into use in the following manner: 
The early Christians believed that Jesus had prophesied his parousia. 
They hesitated to make him say outright, "I shall soon come as Messiah in 
might and glory," and hence represented him as saying only that the man 
of Daniel should appear with the clouds of heaven. He could say that 
without meaning himself. But the Christian interpretation soon read him 
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into this announcement, then used the title in the prophecies of the passion 
and resurrection, and finally as a simple equivalent of the first person sin- 
gular on the lips of Jesus. Schmidt, on the contrary, regards the title as 
historical, though believing that it was not greatly used by Jesus. There 
is not space for any discussion of Wellhausen's view of this title. I think, 
however, that it will not readily establish itself. If the name Son of man 
was a coinage of the early church, why is it not found in Paul and elsewhere 
in the New Testament ? Again, how is the Christian coinage of this tide 
to be harmonized with the tendency in the church to exalt Jesus ? It does 
not suggest glory, but lowliness. 

A word more in regard to the work of Schmidt. It is a companion 
volume of the History of Jesus published in 1899 and noticed in this 
Journal, Vol. Ill, No. 4, by W. Taylor Smith. The first half of the book 
is occupied with the source of our knowledge of Jesus, and with certain 
fundamental questions, and the latter half is made up of notes explanatory 
of the earlier volume. The book is therefore somewhat miscellaneous in 
character, but is a monument of painstaking industry, and is worthy of a 
more extended notice than can be given in this place. 

Lincke's pamphlet seeks to show that we have in Mark a double report 
of the event in the synagogue at Capernaum (1:21-28), that the original 
narrative — whose author is referred to in 2 Cor. 8: 18, had to do only with 
the mighty teaching of Jesus, and was historical. To this was later added 
the miraculous power over demons. The author's method and ability to deal 
with his subject may be indicated by two of his conclusions. The gospel 
according to Luke, since it puts the temptation connected with the pinnacle 
of the temple last, represents the gospel as having gone out from Jerusalem, 
while in Mark it went forth from Capernaum. Again, the Sermon on the 
Mount rests on the Wisdom of Solomon, the Teaching of the Twelve, and 
the manual of morals by Epictetus. 

From this style of treatment of the gospel to that of Messrs. Poulin and 
Loutil, 4 whose book is ecclesiastically attested as containing nothing which 
is not in accord "avec la doctrine la plus autorisee," is a long way. It is 
difficult to regard either method as scientific and adapted to increase our 
knowledge of the gospels. 

It may be noticed, incidentally, that Lincke ascribes the fourth gospel to 
the Alexandrian Apollos, or some other member of the Ephesian school 
of John (p. 31); Schmidt ascribes it to one familiar with Alexandrian 
thought, and as containing comparatively little that can be regarded as 

* Les evangiles et la critique. Paris: Maison de la Bonne Presse. xlvii+278 pages. 
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historical; while Haussleiter 5 advances in support of the traditional view 
the hypothesis that the "we" of John 21 : 24 are Andrew and Philip, Andrew 
being the author of this supplemental chapter. 

Another book which has to do with Christ and the gospels, but which 
cannot be grouped with those already mentioned, is that by McConnell. 6 
The two features of this volume which I shall notice are, first, its protest 
against certain traditional views, and, second, its critical basis. As a pro- 
test, it is certainly vigorous. The failure of the church, the inadequacy of 
the current doctrines of Christ and of God, and the unsatisfactoriness of our 
conception of Christian discipleship are forcibly discussed. Yet the aim 
of the author is not simply destructive. His vigor and intensity are evidently 
due to a conviction that he sees something better than the old views, 
a higher conception of the church, a truer and more inspiring vision of 
Jesus and of God. And on this constructive side the book has much with 
which I sympathize; for example, the endeavor to learn what Jesus 
thought about himself and his work, and to give final authority to this. 
However, where it ought to be strongest, viz., in its mastery of the funda- 
mental gospel, it is open to some criticism. It would go back to Christ, 
but in reality stops at Paul and John. The author says that "Paul lifted 
the conception of Christ out of history into cosmology." It was his concep- 
tion of Christ that "saved humanity from perishing from off the face of the 
earth through sheer moral rottenness." John in using the word "Logos" 
identified "Christ with the essence of God." He "mediated between the 
self-consciousness of God and the self-consciousness of man. That is 
only possible by in some way coalescing these two in one self-conscious 
person." Again, when our author gets back to the testimony of Jesus in 
the synoptists, in the discussion of such terms as "Son of man" and "Son 
of God," he does not seem to reach the standpoint of the age in which Jesus 
lived. One can hardly be satisfied with such an utterance as this: "The 
Ideal man recognized both parents, begotten of his Father who is in heaven 
in the virgin ( ! ) womb of humanity, his mother." 

The book gives comparatively slight attention to the revelation of the 
fatherhood of God, and does this near its close. Thus this element loses 
the fundamental importance which it has in the gospel, and which it had 
in the personal religion of Jesus himself. 

On one side, the book of Dr. McConnell probably voices the thought 

5 Zwei apostolische Zeugen fiir das Johannes-Evangelium: Ein Beitrag zur Losung 
der Johanneischen Frage. Von Johannes Haussleiter. Munchen: Beck, 1904. 
58 pages. 

6 Christ. By S. D. McConnell. New York: Macmillan, 1904. 232 pages. 
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and belief of many intelligent people both within and without the church, 
and is a sign of the times ; but on another side, that of its critical acquaintance 
with the earliest Christian tradition, it will scarcely satisfy the historical 

student. 

George H. Gilbert. 

Northampton, Mass. 

THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 

The discovery of the Code of Hammurabi is the most important event 
which has taken place in the development of Assyriological science since 
the days of Rawlinson and Layard. In his Introduction, pp. xi, xii, Pro- 
fessor Harper 1 gives an admirably clear and brief exposition of the dis- 
covery and nature of the code, which I cannot do better than quote ver- 
batim: 

The monument on which the Code of Hammurabi is engraved was found in 
December, 1901, and January, 1902, on the acropolis of Susa by an expedition 
sent out by the French government under the director general, M. de Morgan. 
It is a block of black diorite, nearly eight feet high, broken into three pieces 
which were easily rejoined. Another fragment was found which does not belong 
to this monument, but which contains a text corresponding to Column 41, 72-80, 
and this leads to the conclusion that another copy of this famous code existed 
in Susa. On the obverse we have a bas-relief exhibiting King Hammurabi 
receiving the laws from the sun-god, to which the story of Moses receiving the 
ten words from Yahweh corresponds. Under this relief are engraved sixteen 
columns of text, four and one-half of which form the prologue. There were 
originally five more columns on the obverse, but these have been cut off by the 
Elamitic conqueror. On the reverse there are twenty-eight columns, the last 
five of which form the epilogue. There are many reasons for believing that 
this code of laws was published in many places. We may accept the opinion of 
Scheil and Winckler that the copy found at Susa may have been taken as plun- 
der by Sutruk-Nahunte (about 1100 B. C.) and brought to his Elamitic capital. 

Hammurabi, identified by most Assyriologists with the Amraphel of Genesis 
14:1, was the sixth king of the first dynasty of Babylon and reigned for fifty- 
five years, about 2250 B. C. We have a good account of his life and deeds in 
the letters which he wrote to Sin-idinnam and in The Chronicle of the Kings 
of Babylon, both of which have been edited with great care by Mr. L. W. King.' 

1 The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon about 2250 B. C. Autographed 
Text, Transliteration, Translation, Glossary, Index of Subjects, Lists of Proper 
Names, Signs, Numerals, Corrections, and Erasures, with Map, Frontispiece, and 
Photograph of Text. By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press; London: Luzac& Co., 1904. Frontispiece; i-xv; 2-192 pages; photo- 
graph of text facing Plate I; Plates I-CIII. 

2 The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, in 3 vols., 1898-1900. Also D. 
H. Muixer, Die Gesetze Hammurabis (Wien, 1903); Hugo Winckler, Die Gesetze 
Hammurabis (Leipzig, 1903). 



